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PREFACE. 

In oflfering the following practical dissertation 
(the first ever yet published) upon the Art of 
Architectural Modelling, the Author feels that he 
is supplying a want that must have been long felt 
by many students and others in the architectural 
profession. The utility of the " Model," coupled 
with its beauty, is ample recommendation of the 
study ; and the modeller will be able to furnish 
the architect with sure and certain means that 
he may find weighty difficulties surmounted, 
especially in the case of uncomprehending clients, 
by giving to them the designs of their edifices 
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IV PREFACE. 

with a distinctness almost equal to the real 
work when completed. With many clients, even 
"perspectives" are poorly understood, which 
seldom fails to cause some slight dissatisfaction 
on their part when they see too late certain things 
that the eye would have detected in the model 
and corrected in the outset. Models are becoming 
very general, where buildings are subjects of 
competition ; and as this course of procedure and 
honourable encounter bids fair (when weeded of 
some of its present objections) to open up a good 
and honourable system, whereby the " race may 
he to the swift," the importance of the following 
brief and simple Treatise on the subject, becomes 
doubly clear. 

T. A. E. 

Chestbr, March, 1859. 
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THE ART 

OF 

AECHITECTUEAL MODELLING 

IN PAPER. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The art of Architectural Modelling is not so 
difficult to acquire, as an observer, examining a 
model and admiring the minuteness of its parts, 
would be led to suppose. But in order to gain a 
certain degree of proficiency^ a large amount of 
patience and perseverance is absolutely neces- 
sary. The great beauties of a model consist, 

B 
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14 ABCHTTECTUBAL MODELLING. 

firstly^ in perfect symmetry and correctness of 
parts, all the angles being clear, well-defined, 
and sharp, the various minutise of detail accu- 
rately delineated ; and secondly, to the straight- 
ness and evenness of the horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines. It will be, therefore, readily 
understood, that it is these portions of the 
manipulation which demand the student's atten- 
tion, more particularly as the joining of the paper 
or cardboard by means of a mitre, as well as the 
cutting of lines on the slant in either a horizontal 
or curved direction, is somewhat difficult. These 
difficulties which arise in the student's path 
are, however, easily to be overcome, and he must 
not grow faint-hearted if, after repeated trials, he 
does not succeed in producing the required 
effect. Bather at this juncture let him examine 
some model by an adept in the art, comparing 
his work with it. By these means he will be 
enabled to see the points in his own requiring 
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ARCHITECTUBAL MODELLING. 15 

improvementy and then let him continue to 
labour perseveringly and diligently until he gains 
a perfect command of his knife and materials^ 
and few will be found but will admit that the 
result at last obtained fully repays him for his 
time and labour. There is no doubt that the 
art is of very great antiquity, and that in former 
times no building of importance was erected 
without one having been previously constructed. 
This not only aided the successful carrying out 
of the architect's drawings, but enabled him and 
his employer to judge better as to the general 
effect the work would have when completed. 

We have mention made of models as early as 
1546, when San Gallo (a pupil of Bramante, the 
original architect of St. Peter's, at Home), either 
himself constructed, or caused to be, a model 
of his proposed designs for that magnificent 
structure, in order that the whole might be 
carried out in the same spirit in the event of 

B 2 
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16 ABCHITECTURAL MODELLING. 

his death. On this latter event occurring, the 
immortal Michael Angelo Buonarotti undertook 
th(B important ofl&ce of architect to St. Peter's* 
One of his first tasks was to set aside the model 
of his predecessor, which had occupied many 
years in constructing, at a cost of many thousand 
pounds, while he constructed himself, at a trifling 
expense and in a few days, another model of his 
intended work. Numerous other instances of 
the practical utility of this branch of art might 
be <;ited, but the author deems it unnecessary, 
its importance being at once obvious ; and this 
little work, though devoid of all technicalities, too 
frequently the fault of works of this description, 
yet is intended shall be eminently practical. To 
a large and increasing body, the architectural 
assistants, it is hoped that this little hand-book 
will prove to be acceptable ; and though written 
principally for the professional man, it is hoped 
it may not prove utterly useless or uninteresting 
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ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING. 17 

to others, who though not members of the 
architectural profession may yet possess sufficient 
taste and skill to wish to perpetuate 

A DESIGN IN PAPER. 
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PART I. 

OF THB MATEEIALS BBQUIRBD. 

The materials the architectural modeller will 
require for his work, are, for the most part, 
few, simple, and inexpensive. They are also 
easily procured at any of the Artists' Reposi- 
tories. It is not, therefore, so much in the 
material employed, but in the skill displayed 
in the working, that the beauties of a model 
consist. The principle in this description of 
modelling being, that every possible part be 
constructed of paper, it is necessary that this 
should be procured of the description best suited 
to the nature of the work, and of the best 
possible quality. Inferior papers are hard. 
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20 ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING. 

contain knots and other imperfections, and are 
very frequently gritty ; this latter imperfection, 
by destroying the delicate edge of the knife, 
prevents the work having that sharp appear- 
ance so much to be desired. The paper I 
use, and have always found the best for all 
purposes, has a surface similar to that of 
Whatman's double-elephant drawing paper, and 
is, I believe, sold under the name of Crayon 
paper: a specimen is bound with this book, 
forming the next page; it is of a pale cream- 
colour, bearing a strong semblance in tint to 
Bath-stoncj but I have procured it from this 
to the shades necessary for the roofs of models. 
It is firm, though not hard, in texture, and not 
being too spongy, does not absorb to too great 
a degree the paste used in fastening together 
the sheets for the various thicknesses required, 
thus ensuring their firmness, a matter of the 
highest importance, otherwise in thin strips 
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ABGHTTECTUBAL MODELLINO. 21 

consisting of four, five, or more thicknesses of 
paper, upon their being cut each would part 
and defeat the desired end. - 

The most useful tint of this paper is the one 
already described, as it can be easily tinted 
to represent bricks or rubble^ &c., should it be 
necessary, — ^for instance, in a building where the 
quoins, dressings, &c., were in stone, the rest 
in random rubble or brick, it would enable 
you to mark them with a HHH pencil, and 
tint before your work was made up. I haye 
constructed several models in pure white Bristol 
board, but it is a tedious hard material to 
work in, though the result is very fine. 

The next most important auxiliary is an adhe*» 
sive material for fastening the sheets together 
to produce the necessary thicknesses of card- 
board, and to fix the whole together and the 
several parts in their places. For the former 
a paste of flour made in the following manner, 

B 8 
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22 ABCHITECTURAL MODELLING. 

will be found to be the best. To every two table- 
spoonfuls of the best wheaten flour, add a tea- 
spoonful of common moist or brown sugar, and 
a little corrosive sublimate, the whole to be 
boiled, and while boiling continually stirred to 
prevent lumps, till of ^ the right consistency. 
If a few drops of some essential oil, say lavender 
or peppermint, be added, the usual mouldiness 
will not appear, and the paste will keep for a 
great length of time. For the latter, a gum 
must be used, prepared by the following pro- 
portions. To each six ounces of the best gum 
arabic, add an ounce or less of moist or lump 
sugar, one teaspoonfal of lavender or other 
essential oil, and a table-spoonful of gin, the 
whole to be mixed in cold water (no heat 
being in any way applied) to the consistency of 
a thick syrup. 

Other requisites are sheets of mica or talc, to 
be procured at the ironmonger's, and used for 
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ABCHITECTURAL MODELLING. 28 

windows, sky-lights, (fee; pieces of soft deal or 
beech wood, to form any small detail such as 
pimiacles to barge boards, &c., that it may 
not be advisable or possible to form in paper ; 
wire, lead, cord, velvet, and numerous other 
nick-nacks, which will occur to the modeller 
as his work proceeds, and which will hereafter, 
in their place, be carefully described. 
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PART 11. 

OP THE INSTEUMENTS NECESSARY* 

The first thing the artist must procure must 
be a board of fine, close-grained wood, firee fi'om 
knots, to prepare and cut the several parts of 
his work upon. The best for this cutting-board 
is beech, sycamore, or pear-tree wood ; it should 
be, at the least, one and a-half inch thick, by 
twelve inches broad, and about eighteen inches 
in length. I should prefer it even thicker than 
stated, as continual planing of the surface to 
erase the marks of the knife soon reduces its 
thickness. Let it be squared perfectly every 
way to allow the T square to work accurately 
along its edge. As before stated, care must be 
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ARCHITECTUBAL MODELLING. 25 

taken^ when the surface has become too much cut 
up, to. have it replaned, or otherwise the knife 
is apt to follow the marks in the board, and cut 
the paper irregularly upon the under side. The 
si^e of board mentioned will be found most use- 
ful for all ordinary purposes ; should the work 
be of very large dimensions, of course another 
must be procured, proportionaDy larger. Two or 
three boards of close-grained deal will also be 
found of service for cutting obliquely, &c., &c. 

THE MODELLING PRESS. 

This apparatus will be found of essential 
service to the artist, as by its aid he forms the 
cardboard which is the basis of his model. It 
may be either of iron or wood ; the former is 
lighter, and more degant in appearance, but the 
latter, though plain and homely> is in my opinion 
pifeferable in many respects. A common copying 
press may be used, care being taken not to place 
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26 ABCHITECTUBAL MODELLING. 

the damp paper between the iron, but between 
two hard, close-grained pieces of wood. On 
page 27 is an illustration of the press I use, 
which any joiner can construct for a few shillings. 
It consists of a cross-beam, A, through which 
the screw passes; two uprights, bb; a bottom, 
G, to which, and to the cross-beam, the uprights 
must be firmly mortised. Between them is a 
moveable top-piece, d, which by means of cord 
running through two small pulleys, e e, keeps 
it pressing continually against the screw; the 
weight F, at the end of the cord being slightly 
heavier than will balance the top-piece. By 
these means, as you unwind the screw, either to 
place under, or look at the progress of work 
already there, the top -piece moves out of your 
way. The sizes of the wood for the diflTerent 
portions is given, and care must be observed in 
not breaking it by too great a pressure of the 
screw; as the object of the press is to keep 
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THE MODBLLma PRESS. 




Bottom piece . . 

B B Uprights .... 

A Cross beam . . . 

The screw 



SIZES. 
1 8 inches by 12 inches by 2 inches. 
12 do. — 4 do. — H do. 
16 do. — 4 do. —2J do. 
. ] Jths incb in diameter. 
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the sheets flatly and firmly together, while the 
adhesive material sets, no undue degree of force 
is necessary ; indeed it will, for reasons hereafter 
to be described, be found a disadvantage to press 
them too closely. 






® a 



m 



THE T-SQtTASE. 

This square is formed like the ordinary 
drawing-squares, with the exception that the 
blade a is made of steel ; this is firmly screwed to 
a stock of hard wood, which has on each side of 
the blade a small piece at c c cut out ; the object of 
this is to allow the knife to cut completely to the 
edge of the paper. The advantage, in fact, the 
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30 ARCHITECTURAL MODELMNTO. 

necessity for a steel blade, will be obvious ; were 
it of wood, the pressure of the knife along its 
edge would indent, or cut it. This square will 
be found adapted for every description of large 
and small work, but should the cardboard be of 
great thickness it is apt to stir, and by so doing 
cause irregularity of line. To remedy this an 
instrument is used, called an adjusting straight- 
edge. A is a straight ruler of flat brass, or of 
steel, like the blade of the T-square. It is con- 
trived to move to and from the surface of the 
board upon the upright screws, b b, while a dove- 
tail groove is fitted with a piece of brass to run 
along it, to allow of the horizontal movement of 
the ruler. The paper (upon which the cutting-off 
line has been previously marked) is placed upon 
the board, the straight-edge adjusted to the 
line ; the straight-edge being then firmly screwed 
down upon it by means of the two small thumb- 
screws, 3 3, it is rendered immoveable during the 
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progress of the work, this will be better under- 
stood from the annexed engraving. 




THE ADJUSTING STBAIGHT-SDaS. 

No. 1 is a section of the cutting-board, showing 
the groove in which the piece of brass runs, 
S, The brass, to which is attached the thumb- 
screws, by means of a screw through the eye at b. 
3 3 3, Thumb-screws, to screw down the ruler upon 
the paper. The brass rule should not be less 
than an eighth of an inch in thickness, other- 
wise it may bend ; if steel it will do a little less. 

This instrument will be found particularly 
useful in cutting the necessary mitres for joining 
together the edges of the work, or for any other 
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32 AECHITECTUBAL MODELLING. 

work of sinular description, such as the copings 
to walls, mouldings of every description, &c., &c. 
Having now described these very important 
instruments in a way we hope may prove per- 
fectly intelligible, we proceed to state the require- 
ments in those necessary ones, knives. The 
number of these the artist will use, is regulated 
more by his own fancy than anything else ; but 
there are three shapes he will find absolutely 
necessary. In modelling, as in painting, there are 
numerous tricks and contrivances for producing 
various effects; and as the painter will often value 
a bit of old scrubby, worn-down brush, so the 
modeller will find various cutting instruments 
materiaUy assist him, such as the broken blade 
of a knife, a steel pen, a bradawl, &c., &c., many 
of these producing effects that more elaborate 
instruments would have failed doing. On page 
83 will be found an engraving representing three 
requisite varieties of knives. No. 1. This knife is 
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ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING. 85 

long in the blade, and, as will be found in all the 
others^ is perfectly straight on the catting edge ; 
this knife is used to cut straight lines in all 
directions through strong work, cutting oblique 
lines, mitres, splays, &c. No. 2. One for lighter 
work used in forming or modelling ornaments, 
or, in general, cutting work of a lighter and neater 
character. No. 3. This blade is used solely for 
cutting all descriptions of circular work, and 
curves of every description. It may be useful to 
remark that this is the only shape of blade that 
will cut, with clearness and sharpness, curved 
lines through thick cardboard. The instrument 
next illustrated is called a knife compass, and is 
extremely valuable for cutting out circular archi- 
traves, &c., &c., doing its work in a way that the 
hand and knife could not equal, and with the 
least possible trouble. See illustration, page 36. 
They resemble, in some respects, an ordinary pair 
of compasses, but of a little stronger make than 
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36 ARCHITECTUEAL MODELLING. 

the common, a is a moveable sweep of brass, 
to regulate the opening of the legs of the com- 
passes, which, being opened to the requisite 




TBI KKin OOlfPASB. 



width, are firmly held by tightening the thumb- 
screw, F. B, the moveable leg to which the 
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cntting-knife c is attached by means of a shoulder 
to the blade at e, and a socket at h, into which 
it fixes, and is secured by the screw at d. b and 
I are two screws working on the rod, k, on each 
side of the moveable bar, b. 

By means of this contrivance the knife is 
always kept perfectly upright, and in conse- 
quence cuts perpendicularly through the card- 
board. There may be several knives to fit in 
the socket for light and heavy work, but a blade 
of the same shape as that shown in the engraving, 
will be found suflScient for nearly every purpose. 
The instrument might perhaps be more useful if 
half as large again as represented. The dotted 
lines are given to show the instrument open 
wider, in order fully to illustrate the utility of 
the moveable leg at b. The method of using 
this instrument is this : Having a curve to cut, 
and having found the centre of the arc, place the 
point of the leg l within it, then adjusting the 
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moveable leg to the perpendicular by means of 
the screws i and e, stretch the legs to the 
requisite radius, and by gradually increasing the 
pressure on the blade, the curve may be cut with 
the most perfect ease and truth. 




H L. Horizontal line. 
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PART III. 

THE COMMENCEMENT AND FINISH OF A MODBL. 

Assuming that the student has now procured 
the various instruments and materials for his 
work, and that he has also determined upon the 
design he intends in paper, the next thing neces- 
sary is to give him as far as it is possible by a 
book copiously illustrated, an exact description 
of the method of proceeding. We will therefore 
imagine a design which is to be modelled (see 
frontispiece), a Villa, in the domestic Italian 
style, for example ; and taking it to pieces bit by 
bit, endeavour to raise it up again in renewed 
beauty and effect. 

Having the four elevations, together with the 

2 
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40 ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING. 

ground and roof plans, the latter being essential 
to show the position of the chimneys, skylights, 
&c., we take a common drawing-board, about the 
size of the intended model, and upon it strain as 
for a drawing that size, a piece of drawing car- 
tridge, say an inch and a half wider all round 
than the intended model is to be. Upon this, 
when dry, draw an (mtline plan of the intended 
building, not putting in any internal walls, for 
these will not be required as this is only to form 
lines whereon to erect the intended building. 
To make it more readily to be understood we 
have given a sketch of the outline plan on 
page 46. 

This being completed, we have now the edifice, 
as it were, set out. The next matter for consi- 
deration is the thickness of the walls; that is, 
the requisite thickness of paper we shall require* 
Suppose we take, as in the plan given, the out- 
side reveal or recess back of the window frame. 
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ARCHITECTURAL MODELUNO. 48 

at four inches and a half; this would require 
four sheets of paper, but as it is always better to 
exaggerate slightly in modelling both projections 
and recesses, place six or even seven sheets 
together; paste them together in twos, putting 
them as pasted under the press, and afterwards, 
when nearly dry, paste them the full thickness 
required and subject them once more to the 
action of the press. The most convenient size 
of paper to work at for an ordinary-sized model 
will be made by doubling a sheet of the paper 
as first procured into four. On the paper 
becoming perfectly dry, the student must care- 
fully draw each elevation of the building the full 
height from the ground line to the top of the 
blocking, being particular that every line both 
perpendicular and horizontal is perfectly true 
and square, and marking along faintly the lines 
for the cornice, strings, &c., &c., that may occur. 
This being done and the whole drawn in, of 
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course not drawing in the window frames but 
merely the outline of the square of the window, 
the side will present the appearance shown in 
the accompanying elevation, and which is merely 
sketched and not drawn to any scale. 



n D D D D 



A Lines for oomice. b Lines of upper string. 

Ditto lower oomioe. b Ditto Plinth. 

The four or more elevations having been 
drawn, proceed to cut out all windows, doors, and 
other openings cleanly and accurately. The 
windows and their frames must now be made and 
gummed at the back of the several openings; 
where panels occur paper of the same tint must 
be used, sometimes the pieces cut from the 
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it the size of the window-opening, then lightly 
draw the frames in and cut them oat, if the 
white paper of the under sheets should show 
where cut through sectionally, touch it along 
with a little burnt sienna or brown colour. 
You must now tint another sheet of the same 
description of paper blue or neutral, not in an 
even tint, but carelessly and artistically leav- 
ing bright lights ; this when pasted as for 
the oak-paper two or three thicknesses, will 
form the backing to the frames. Then place 
the frames face down, on them gummed a sheet 
of mica; on that again the blue backing; the 
whole then to be put in the press, care being 
taken not exhibit too much pressure, otherwise 
you will have the backing bulge out. It may, 
perhaps, be thought that these thicknesses of 
paper for the frames and backing are unneces- 
sary, and that one might serve as well ; but from 
experience I can assert, that unless this method 
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be adopted, that flatness the work should have, 
will not be obtained. It may also be as well 
here to caution the reader against pressing with 
too great a degree upon the cardboard when 
it is under the action of the press. If too 
great a pressure is given, the cardboard will 
become so hard as to resist all efforts of the 
knife to cut through it. The paper usually 
presses to a little less than an inch, to a 
scale of one-eighth of an inch to the foot; so 
that six thicknesses or sheets of paper will 
answer for four and a half of brickwork or 
stonework. The doors will be formed first from 
two thicknesses* and backed with the same. 
This is for plainest description, but if mould- 
ings are inserted in the panels, adopt the 
following : — 
First draw the door with the extreme size of 

* One thickness, two thicknesses, three thicknesses, and so forth, 
will be nsed throughout, to express the number of sheets to be 
pasted together. 
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the opening of each panel, on a two-thickness 
sheet ; on another two-thickness sheet, draw the 
same panels a size smaller; on a third two- 
thickness 3heet, draw them a size smaller still ; 
these being cut out and placed behind one 
another, and finally the backing; will admirably 
represent mouldings : by producing three separate 
lines round the inside of each panel. For work 
to i scale no further trouble will be necessary; 
but if larger, the mouldings must be formed 
before ihe door is gummed together, as hereafter 
desciibed for the formation of moulding? in 
general. The doors, windows, and backs to all 
openings are now ready, but cannot be yet fixed 
till all the necessary mitreing is completed, which 
mitres will be wherever an outside angle occurs 
thus, fig. 1. (See page 53, figs. 1 and 2.) 

In the inner angle (see fig. 2) no mitre is 
required ; the end of one piece being cut square, 
they may be made to overlap one another. Lay 
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the piece, whatever it may be you wish to mitrey 
face down upon the cutting-board ; and then at 
a distance (equal to the wbole thickness of the 

Fig. 1. Kg. 2. 
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card-board) from the edge draw a Kne; and at a 
short distance back from this line sufiScient to 
let the point of the knife touch it when held 
slanting to the required angle, fix the adjusting 
straight-edge previously described; screw firmly 
upon it, and cut through the paper at an angle 
of 45®, which will, of course, be by cutting from 
the line on the top side of the paper, a, to the 
extreme edge of the underside, b (see illustration 
page 55), which represents the side of a building, 
and the piece may be seen curling up as cut 
from the mitre. Great steadiness of hand, and 
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a few trials on waste cardboard are necessary 
before the operator will perform this skilfully. 
The straight-edge holding the paper firmly, it 
may be cut through at two or three strokes, 
observing to hold the knife always at the same 
angle. All mitreing work finished, affix the 
windows at the back, placing the whole under a 
slight pressure.^ Then the model must be blocked 
up. First cut a number of squares, all sizes, from 
waste or other cardboard ; let them be perfectly 
square ; cut these diagonally, and they will form 
the blocks to hold the work together at the angles. 
Now take any two sides that are to be joined 
at the mitred angle, and fix them accurately 
together with gum pretty thick, so that it may 

* As there are many little matters daring the progress of a 
model requiring a slight pressure, a pressure sufficient to hold (he 
pieces in their several places till dry, I have found weights answer 
very welL I have pieces of square lead from one pound upwards 
covered with paper ; and by covering, the humble brick may be 
usefully pressed into this service. 
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dry while you hold each side in its place. When 
set, lay them down and work the others in a 
similar manner. Take now the outline plan, 
and having previously numbered the sides to 
correspond with the plan, fix them (by touching 
slightly their under edge with gum) to it, and 




when all are in their places fix, at a distance 
apart of an inch and half or so, above one 
another the previously described blocking pieces 
with gum not so thick in consistency. To make 
our meaning perfectly plain, we annex an en- 
graving, of the appearance of an internal angle 
when at this stage of the proceedings. A piece 
of wood (deal) about J inch thick, should now be 
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attached to the model from one side to the other 
(see page 67). This is for the purpose of fastening 
the model, when completed, to its stand ; it may 
be blocked with waste pieces, such as the cuttings 
from doors, windows, &c., and gummed firmly. 

EEBTflfi SiTOWtKti TnS WAT THE BLOqEIKO FIBOES AKS 




Pieces or strips of cardboard should also be 
gummed along in the inside, at the level of the 
intended gutters of the house, to rest the roof 
upon. All portions of the work completed, we will 
now assume, are fitted together and in their places. 
The student will now be able to form some idea 
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of the general effect his work will have when 
finished; but there is yet more — much more — to 
be done, and work requiring a still further amount 
of skill, practice^ and patience. 

The two principal elevations are given to the 
same scale as the plan (page 41) ; but in order to 
insure our being understood, the principal por- 
tions of the details are given to a larger scale. 

The cornice next demands our attention, a 
detail of which is given on page 61, fig. 1, and in 
order to model which we proceed thus, the num- 
bers indicating the various pieces of which it is 
composed. No. 2 is a piece worked of the re- 
quired thickness demanded by the depth of the 
cornice from a to b, and the necessary projection, 
in a sufficient series of lengths to go entirely 
round the building. Now, as this is to be cut 
through the several thicknesses of paper required, 
a method must be found out to hide the different 
layers that would consequently be exposed to 
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view ; this is by catting from one or two thick- 
nesses a piece the whole length of the cornice, 
farming a facia, 8, and coming slightly below the 
depth of the other under piece to 4 ; thus, while 
at the same time it hides the layers of paper, it 
forms the bed of the cornice. 

The next members, Nos. 1, 8, 5, and 7, are 
formed, first by preparing ihe size and length on 
the square ; secondly, by cutting off at any angle 
necessary to get as near to the mould as pos- 
sible ; and, lastly, forming the mould itself. 

The manner of moulding being applicable to 
every description of either Italian or Gothic 
pattern, we proceed to describe it. 

Procure from the comb-manufacturers some 
pieces of ivory of various sizes, and with Afferent 
files, some round, some square, &c., file on one 
end of a square piece the reverse of the mould 
you require ; smooth it well ; and for greater 
power and convenience, fix it in a handle of wood. 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c., &c., will be found generally 
available and useful* in the formation of all kinds 
of mouldings, besides numbers of other shapes 
that will occur to the artist. The method of 
using the instrument is by indenting the pattern 



MOULBIKO TOOLS. 






A, Handle with socket to secure 

the moulding tool (1). 

B, Thumb-screw. 

1, 2, 3, Moulding tools. 



along the edge of the cardboard, guided by 

means of the straight-edge. (The sharp arris 

left from the file upon the edge of the ivory 

mould, had better be slightly taken off, to prevent 

the paper being torn in its passage. 
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The circular pediment over windows (fig. 2, 
page 61) must be modelled on the flat, and the 
moulding returned at the ends. When each 
member is finished, they must be gummed up 
and bent to the required curve, over a circle 
of cardboard or a cylinder of wood, separately. 
The panels ^that occur form thus : Cut as before 
directed for doors, the extreme size of the 
opening, and at the back place the successive 
sizes and thicknesses to form the mouldings, 
indented into hollows or worked to rounds, &c., 
&c., by means of one or more of the moulding 
tools ; to be backed last of all. 

Commence the preparation of the quoins (fig. 6, 
p. 61) by cutting pieces the required thickness and 
width of both long and short quoins, and in long 
strips, with the height of each one marked up its 
length previously by the dividers.* Cut first the 

* The small hair diyiders, with the adjusting screw, will b6 
found extremely useful in modelling work. 
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requisite splay at the edge of the quoin, along the 
whole length both sides. Cut where marked for 
height, and splay top and bottom. They are then 
finished, and may be at once fastened to the work. 
The circular architraves must be formed by 
cutting, with the little instrument previously 
described as a knife-compass (page 36), circles of 
different diameters and thicknesses of paper 
suited to the mould to be represented; gum 
together while in the circle, as shown below, the 




OIBOULAX ABOHIT&A.YBS. 

K Keystone. b Badius. h l Horizontal line. 

horizontal divisional line being marked, and the 
radiating lines for the insertion of the keystones. 
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When dry cut off by the divisional line, and then 
the segments, by the lines at each side of the 
keystone. The key must be of paper BafiBiciently 
thick to allow of the highest mould of the 
architrave abutting against it, and either left 
plain, cut diamond-wise, or carved, or any 
other way the fancy may suggest or the design 
demand. 

The cantalivers in tower (fig. 7, page 61) and 
main cornices (fig. 1, page 61) to be worked by 
preparing paper the required thickness; then 
procuring a piece of very thin copper or lead, 
mark on it with considerable accuracy the design 
of the cantaliver, and cut it out ; you will thus 
have prepared a mould or templet, which you 
can place upon the cardboard, and by running 
a hard pencil round it, mark each one precisely 
the same in size. 

Any portions of the dressings, &c., having 
curves in them, had better be cut with knife 
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No. 3*; in fact, this is the only shape of blade 
which will leave the edge of a curved line after 
cutting, what is technically called " sweet." 

The positions the cantalivers have to occupy 
along the cornice, must be checked along and 
regularly divided. Care must also be taken in 
gumming them in their places, as one out of 
place or leaning would immediately be detected 
by a correct eye, and mar completely the effect 
of the whole. 

The architrave mould (fig. 3, page 61) next 
demands our attention. It will from our 
former description be readily understood that 
all mouldings are formed by representing in 
paper of various thicknesses their several com- 
ponent parts. Thus, in the mould last named, 
we have first the groundwork of or thickness 
from A to b; another thickness, forming the 

* In using this knife, care must he taken to hold it perfectly 
npright^ nor lean it either to right or left. 
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sinking, from c to d; and finally, the mould, 
£ to F. Square first, the required slant next cut 
from the edge, and lastly, the slant hollowed by 
means of one of the ivory moulding tools. The 
keystones and the blocks under the window sills 
ate cut from paper the thickness required, then 
splayed down each way from the centre to the 
sides at one cut, and with a sharp knife. This 
operation must be performed with some dexterity, 
as it is important that the edges should be sharp 
and free from wooUiness. This effect can only be 
obtained by giving one cut or slice in the 
direction required : for this purpose use 
knife No. 1, which will be found the best for 
this description of work. Some modellers use for 
this purpose a thin chisel with a keen edge ; and 
of course all means in art are legitimate that 
produce the desired end; but we would recom- 
mend the use of the knife only, wherever possible, 
the modeller's object being to work with as few 
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tools as possible, and to trast much to his knife 
alone. 

We have, in describing the method of working 
several important details connected with the 
bnilding, and illustrated on page 61, been, we 
fear, somewhat premature, and have not suffi- 
ciently urged upon the student the necessity of 
preparing his groundwork for these details in a 
perfectly accurate manner. For, as it is weU 
known, no colouring, however fine, will in a 
picture make up for bad and incorrect drawing, 
60 in a model, walls out of square or windows 
and other apertures ill-cut will not present the 
wished-for appearance, though all the details be 
most skilfully and beautifully modelled. Draw 
in all doors, windows, &c., &c., with a very hard 
pencil, in order that the lines may be as fine as 
possible, and cut them out with knife No. 1, 
or No. 2, whichever may be considered most 
suitable to the size of opening it is required to 
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cut ; the knife No. 3, as before observed, being 
used exclusively for curved and circular work. 
In cutting out the windows, hold yotir knife per- 
fectly upright ; and, as you arrive at the end of 
the cut, let the edge of the blade be perpendicular, 
thus avoiding cutting past the line. In cutting 
through thick, or indeed even through one thick- 
ness of paper, do not be too anxious to sever the 
piece with one cut, as this way of proceeding is 
almost sure to cause unevenness of line. But 
commence by drawing a line, as it were, in the 
required direction; that the rule may guide it 
accurately, press but slightly at first; and as 
the track of the knife gets deeper, exert mote 
pressure. Simple as this direction may appear, 
it is nevertheless of l&e utmost practical utility^ 
as will readily be found upon trial, as it is only 
by these means that the paper will be left at the 
edge clean, sharp, and even. 
The next object We would call attention to is 
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the Greenhouse, page 73, and state that there are 
two ways of modelling this very general appendage 
to a modem mansion. The first and the simplest 
method is to form the backing of blue paper be- 
hind the mica. The other, by doing away with 
the blue backing, and allowing the mica to remain 
transparent. The former method saves some 
amount of labour; but the latter being in our 
opinion the best and most artistic method, we 
shall proceed to describe it : First form the pilas- 
ters (you will require double the number than 
for the opaque backing), and cut them in their 
length from a to b (see elevation, page 73), from 
the conunencement of the base mouldings to the 
underside of those of the cap. The way of 
proceeding in modelling cap and base will be 
readily understood from the accompanjdng 
sketch, where it will at once be seen better than 
we can describe. The best way to cut them is 
as if they were a window or opening, cutting the 
piece out of the centre at a, after having moulded 
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the edge all round. Then dividing them into two 
along the line d l a^ below, fix them in then: 
respective places. The angle ones must be double, 




D L DiYisional line. 

to avoid having to mitre them. A piece of mica 
or thin glass cut to the size of the one side is 
now taken, and the pilasters and other portions, 
divisioiial bars, &c ., are gummed to it, on both 
sides ; and when with the end it is finished, let 
it occupy its intended position on the outline 
plan. 

Now proceed to the roof, to be constructed 
really of iron and glass, to be modelled of paper 
and mica: First, bend round a paper or other 
cylinder the piece of mica for the roof, and pro- 
ceed to cut a number of strips of cardboard for 
the ribs, which may be coloured any suitable tint. 
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These are then to be affixed in their places, as 
shown upon the drawing, some in thicker, others 
in thinner paper. A ledge of cardboard must be 
left at the back of the blocking, and also on the 
same level against the side of the house; this 
will be for the purpose of resting the roof upon.* 
The cornice will be constructed in the manner 
described for the others ; the pieces on the frieze 
c, c, c (page 73) will be placed on the required 
thickness for the return, but the return of the 
cornice must be cut in it. The plinth must now be 
moulded, cut, and fixed; and the whole is complete. 
Chimneys, those great ornaments to a house, 
at least they should be rendered so, but, alas ! 
for the taste of some of our modern architects, 
are far more frequently the reverse, and what 
in able hands and with judicious treatment 
would prove a crowning feature and a material 

* This dcBcription is for a drenlar roof ; that, however, in the 
engraTing represents a flat hipped roof. The method of proceeding 
is the same, except that for the latter no cylinder is required. 
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assistance to the design, becomes a glaring error 
and ruins the whole. So much for the architect : 
but should he fortunately possess the abiliiy and 
taste to produce those necessaries to our comfort, 
with equal credit to himself and benefit to the 
design, how often do we see his work marred by 
the introduction of Messrs. Somebody's patent 
never-failing revolving smoke preventer; a hideous 
monster of some seven feet high, whirling and 
screeching upon the slightest appearance of wind. 
As our little Handbook has its mission to instruct 
in the Art of Modelling an architect's production, 
and as smoke-jacks are but little indebted to him 
for their uneasy existence, we beg to apologise 
for this digression, and resume our original topic. 
Details of the chimneys will be found upon page 

81 and 83 ; for the body of the chimney use two 
thicknesses, and it will not be found necessary to 
mitre the join ; for, if even ordinary care be taken, 
the union will be scarcely perceptible, while the 
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labour will be considerably diminished. Form 
any strings, cornices, &c., &c., that occur, by 
cutting the piece fiat, and then cutting the square 
out of the middle to admit of the shaft, slip it 
over the shaft or body of the chimney, till it 
arrives at the position required by the design, 
where it is at once to be secured in its place. 
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Perhaps our meaning may be rendered clearer by 
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the accompanjdng illustration, a represents the 
cornice prepared in the manner described, and only 
requiring to be fixed in its place, b, the shaft 
or body of the chimney over which the cornice 
is to be slipped till it arrives at the dotted lines ; 
the chimneys may be fixed to the roof (shortly to 
be described) in the following manner: Should 
the chimney come on the roof lower down than 
the ridge, the bottom of the shaft will have to 
be cut to the angle required by the rake of the 
roof only ; but should the chimney be cut into 
by the ridge, then the angle will follow that of 
the roof on both sides, diverging from the apex. 
For illustration of this we give the annexed 
sketches, page 83. 

A represents a chimney, the base of which is 
cut simply one way^ to suit the slope of the roof. 
B, a chimney into which the ridge cuts, and the 
angle cut both ways from the ape^. It will, as 
a general rule, be found better to put chipaneys 
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togeliier with thin paper, even in the smallest 
models, a squareness being thus produced not to 
be obtained otherwise. The base to be formed 
out of thickness equal to the projection, and 
treated in (as regards fitting it to the roof) a similar 
manner to the shaft, so that if the rake of shaft 

DBTAnJB OF OHDfirXTB. 




had chanced not to have been truly cut, there is 
no need to throw it away, as it could easily be 
blocked under with small pieces till straight, the 
base hiding all defects underneath. The method 
of working the strings, cornices, &c., has already 
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been fully described in those for the tower and 
main building. Figs. 1 and 7, page 61. 

Our model now draws near to its completion. 
We had arrived at a stage ready for the roof, 
but stopped for the preparation of the chimneys, 
in order that when the roof was completed, they 
might be at once fixed in their respective places. 
The roof may be either scored, or gauged with 
paper strips overlapped. The groundwork for 
either method will be prepared in the same 
manner. First cut, as if for a lid or top to fit 
the inside of the model, a strong piece of card- 
board; let it be just so that it will slip into its 
place between the walls, but be prevented slipping 
down by the strips or ledge on the level of the 
gutter, as described for Greenhouse, page 73. 

Sections must now be taken in various parts, 
through the roof, to ascertain the length of the 
respective sides. Thus if the angle a b c (see fig. 1 , 
page 85) represents the raKe of the roof, the length 
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of the side will be found from A to b and b to c. 
The sides thus formed must be splayed to fit at 
the valleys^ apex, &c., and at the base splayed 
and fixed to the top piece on which the roof plan 
has been drawn, observing to leave space enough 
all round for the gutter. If the pieces on which 
the sections have been drawn are cut out, they 
will answer for internal stays to the roof. 

The roof plan is given upon page 85, fig. 3, 
as also an outline section for the finishing of the 
roof, fig. 2, page 85 ; it will explain itself. The 
lead flat itiH be formed by the bottom piece, 
but it must be covered by a paper resembling 
in tint that of the lead itself. When the ground- 
work of the roof is completed, it must be 
covered in imitation of slates by one or other 
of the previously-mentioned methods. We will, 
however, describe both, leaving the reader to 
use his own judgment as to which he may adopt, 
our preference being for the strips of overlapping 

1 2 
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paper. In the simple scoring, proceed to cut out 
of the slate tinted paper pieces accurately fitting 
to the groundwork of the roof, then with the 
knife handle score these sides along, as you 
would ink in the roof lines in a drawing, closer 
at the ridge, becoming wider at the base, and 
parallel to each other. The latter by cutting 
layers of paper, gauged decreasing in size as 
before directed, fixing them to the ground-work of 
the roof beginning at the base, and overlapping 
them about iV^h of an inch ; after all, submitting 
to the press. The roof assumed to be finished, 
affix the chinmeys, generally make good all 
imperfections, &c., and the model is ready for 
removal to its final destination; cut therefore 
thje paper it was built upon from the board, and 
also tear from the bottom edges the paper that 
may have adhered to it, holding it by the wood 
stay. 

Prepare a piece of dry wood about two or 
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three inches wider all round than the building 
itself, cover it with cloth or velvet, the latter 
preferable, the best colour green, and cut a small 
groove out of the upper edge ; this is to receive the 
glass shade, which construct thus: procure five 
pieces of glass, the sizes rendered necessary by 
your stand to form a square or oblong shade, and 
fasten all together by means of strips of thin 
paper and gum (the dull gold paper to be pro- 
cured in sheets at any of the artists' repositories 
will look best) at their edges. The model must 
now be secured to the stand, for which purpose 
the piece of wood mentioned at page 56 was 
inserted, a hole is drilled through the bottom of 
the stand, and a screw passed through it into 
the wood stay. Do not screw the model down too 
tightly upon the stand, or you may force away the 
stay from its fastenings and destroy your work. 

We have now described all the necessary mate- 
rials and manipulations to complete in every 
respect a model similar to the mansion given in 
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the illustrations, and which, though containing 
the general detail of a building of that descrip- 
tion, was wanting in numerous varieties of detail 
that will occur in many other buildings of the 
same class more ornate and considerably more 
elaborate in design than our example. 

While all our attention is being turned towards 
Italian architecture, Gothic must not be for- 
gotten, and though the general method of pro- 
cedure is the same for both, yet there are 
numerous things which exist only in the latter 
style, and in consequence demand separate 
instructions. In order, therefore, that nothing 
shall escape being described in the various styles, 
that the student may have nothing to retard his 
operations, we append the methods of working 
the various details in the form of an illustrated 
glossary, the alphabetical arrangement of which 
will, we think, enable the student more readily 
and quickly to find the particular information he 
may require. 
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PART IV. 

HINTS ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING; LAYING OUT 
GROUNDS, &e. 



We have, as yet, proposed to finish the model 
in the plainest and most simple way, completely 
unaided and unadorned by the adjuncts of gardens 
or trees. And yet, that models are frequently 
considerably improved in appearance by these 
imitations of natural objects, when taste and skill 
go hand in hand, will be admitted by all, but we 
often see them completely spoiled by such addi- 
tions. It is indeed somewhat difficult to say how 
far we may venture with propriety upon this path, 
and where to draw the line requires some tact ; we 
will not, therefore, lay down any rule absolutely as 
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to how far the laying out of grounds and the 
modelling of the trees, &c., may be admissible, 
only giving some instructions for modelling the 
objects themselves. And though the grounds 
are laid out, the picturesque undulations of the 
surface, the ponds, flower-beds, arcades, terraces, 
lawns, shrubs, and trees, faithfully represented, 
let it not for one moment be supposed that by 
so doing we render what was before a work 
of art, a mere toy. Far from it. We do not 
wish the reader, when he thinks of a model, to 
remember those of York Minster, or Strasbourg 
Cathedral, and which, borne aloft upon the 
shoulders of some wandering Italian, tempt the 
vulgar by the rich colours of the stained glass 
inserted in their chalk sides, and brilliantly 
illuminated by the light of a farthing candle 
placed within ; or of the grounds, as bearing 
any resemblance to those interesting toys repre* 
senting a " castle in cork,** about an inch high. 
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whose clinging ivy is represented by one of the 
largest species of moss, and in whose luxurious 
gardens bloom roses two inches in diameter, 
roses which should have decked some matron's 
cap, but which for the nonce were pressed into this 
more noble service. But, to proceed. Balusters 
of grotesque, Elizabethan, or other patterns, when 
cut out of the solid stone, must be made by 
gamming the paper in different thicknesses, till 
that required is obtained, carefully drawing the 
pattern, and then cutting out with knife No. 3. 
Turned work, as circular pedestals for statues, sun- 
dials, gate-piers, balusters. Sec, cannot be success- 
fully imitated in paper, but are better turned in 
wood of some light colour, and then tinted with 
body colour to the required shade ; all work of the 
same description that is square may be constructed 
in exactly the same manner as before described 
for chimney-stacks. For a representation of lawns 
and grassy slopes, meadow, &c., we may take 
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white velvet, and tint it to any required shade, 
or use cloth which can be obtained any shade of 
green, or even flock paper may be procured^ 
which, when cleverly laid on the work, gives an 
excellent imitation of grass; but of all these 
methods, velvet tinted will be found the most 
effective and best. Water, represent with looking- 
^ss, or with mica, to the back of which is 
gummed paper of suitable tint for the situation 
of the water. For rocks, grottoes, &c., take 
stout white paper, and thoroughly soak it in 
water until it is rendered quite pliable, and then 
with the fingers, pieces of wood, or any thing 
that may suggest itself as being useful, mould or 
model it to the required shapes fancy or skill 
iiuty suggest, and afterwards tint it to resemble 
nature. An effect better still may be obtained 
by gumming it, when perfectly dry, with thick 
gum, and then dusting or sprinkling it with fine 
SMwl, which may be procured of various shades. 
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This method adopt also for walks, carnage- 
drives, or any place where a representation of 
road, or gravel, may be required. Cut out your 
flower-beds in thin cork, and then bum the upper 
surfetce; this will give the appearance of rich 
mould, or earth, and also serve as a good ground- 
work to stick the shrubs and flowers into. In 
your trees, rather aim at a general or suggestive 
effect, than at much minutiae of detail; procure 
pieces of twigs, and shape them for the trunks 
and branches, and then gum on them the smallest- 
leaved moss, in good outline to represent nature ; 
this moss will, when perfectly dried, bear tinting 
well. Flower-patches, the same moss with a bit 
of bright scarlet, or other paper, here and there 
gummed among it. 

"We have now given sufficient general instruc- 
tions to enable the student to proceed with this 
branch, should his fancy lead him; and with 
these suggestions, and his own practice, he may 
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in a short time be enabled to imitate successfully 
the quaint gardens of the Elizabethan period, or 
the more natural taste evinced in the landscape 
gardening of our own times. 

*' Does airy £uicy cheat 

My mind well pleased with the deceit ? 

I seem to hear, I seem to more, 

And wander through the happy grore. 

Where smooth springs flow, and murmuring breeze 

Wantons through the waving trees." 

Crbsoh. 
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A GLOSSARY 

OONTAININa THB MBTHODS OP WORKINO ViiRIOUS 
DETAIL, &o., NOT HITHEETO DESCBIBBD. 



A. 

Arch. — ^As a general rule, every description of arch 
may be successfully modelled by means of the knife- 
compass ; each separate moulding that occurs must 
consist of separate pieces of paper, the edge of which 
has been moulded by one or other of the means 
described, and these layers gummed over one another 
when finished. To make our meaning clearer, in fig. 1 
next page, a section of a cornice is given, as illustrating 
the method to be adopted for arches. It will here be 
seen that it is composed of six separate pieces, or, more 
properly speaking, thicknesses, for each portion will be 
made of the number of thicknesses required by its 
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depth j No. 1, the fillet, square, No. 2, the cyma recta, 
first splay, as shown by the dotted line ; and then press 
with the moulding tool to the required shape, and thus 
proceed with all the other members. 
This cornice is not drawn to any scale. 




No. 1 FiUet. No. 2 Cyma recta. No. 3 Fillet. 

No. 4 Casetto. No. 5 Facia. 

No. 6 Continuation of fiicia. No. 7 Bed monld. 

Where deep hollows occur, as in Gothic mouldings, 
a different method must be adopted, see fig. 2, the 
moulding for a Gothic window jamb ; here the deep 
hollows are constructed by bending thin paper to the 
required curve, and gumming it in the right angles, <wr 
other angles required, a and b represent the outside 
walls of the work, and c o o c the various angles required 
by the mouldings. As will be seen, the other mouldings 
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are formed on the ends of angle-pieces^ in the same 
manner as adopted for the cornice. 




Fig. 2. 



Architrave. — In forming these, the same method 
may be adopted as for cornices, cutting the mouldings 
separately, and laying them one over the other in the 
order in which they come. Circular architraves are 
easily and beautifully cut with the knife-compass. 

Acanthus. — The method of modelling the leaves 
of this plant, so much used in ornamentation, will 
be afterwards described under the general head of 
ornaments. 

Ashlar. — In representing work of two kinds, 
namely, quoins of dressed work, and filling in of random 
tooled ashlar : — Draw the quoins in with a h h h 
pencil, score in the ashlar, and tint as maybe desired. 
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BAITDOM ASHLAB. 

Astragal. — First cut your paper square, thus — 
H|HV; next bevel the edge thus flH|ft> and then, 
with one of the hollow ivory moulding tools run along 
the edge by pressure, give the intended round. 

AcROTBRiA — May be modelled in exactly the same 
manner as previously described for chimney shafts (see 
page 80, ante), 

B. 

Barge Board. — First determine on the thickness 
your board is to be, and then let the paper for it be 
pressed closer together than that used for ordinary 
work; carefully draw the pattern, and cut out with 
knife No. 3, splaying the tracery with knives Nos. 1 
and 2, and smoothing with an ivory or agate burnisher. 
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BAKGB BOJUID. 

Buttress. — If they are to a large scale, say quarter- 
inch, one foot, they arc 
best boxed out ; the an- 
gles carefully and accu- 
rately mitred. Less 
scale, they may be boxed 
out of double thickness, 
as described for chimney 
shafts ; or, if very small 
size, they may be cut 
from the solid. 



i 



"1 
ji 



Hil l I 



8IDB TISW. FRONT VIEW. 

Balustrade. — Model the capping as described for 
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cornices, with the exception, this will be worked upon 
both faces. 

Blocking. — ^To a cornice. This, if large, is best 
constructed by being boxed out. If small in size, cut 
them out of the solid. 

Bracket. — Brackets in Gothic work are to be con- 
structed in layers, in a similar manner as described for 
cornices; other brackets may be cut from the solid 
paper, first by making a pattern, or template, in thin 
tea lead, or sheet copper, and marking round the edge 
upon the paper, uniformity of size being thus ensured. 



Cornices. — The construction of cornices is fiilly 
described in that of the House, illustrated, and also 
under the head of Arch, where a cornice is described 
as illustrating the formation of moulded arches. 

Coins, or Quoins ; see those described for House, 
page 64, ante; also Ashlar-work. 

Coping. — If the coping be small scale, cut from the 
soUd by the adjusting straight-edge ; otherwise they 
are better boxed out. 

Cresting. — Proceed in much the same manner as 
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described for barge-boards; use a template to save 
trouble in pencilling out, and cut with knife No. 3 ; 
three thicknesses are ample for eighth scale work. 

Cusps. — See description of Tracery ; window-cusps 
being circular work, No. 3 knife must be used. 

Corbel. — ^Refer to Cantilevers in House Tower 
Cornice, the method of modelling being the same, 
except such as are composed of a series of horizontal 
mouldings, in which case proceed as for cornices. 

Console. — The console given for example is com- 
posed vertically of five separate pieces ; horizontally of 





two, each separate part receiving its proper form, and 
when completed, gummed together. 

Capital, Corinthian. — We choose for illustmting 
the method adopted for modelling capitals, a Corinthian 
one, as most useful for our purpose. The example 
given is from the Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, a beautiful 
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and peculiar example, to model which proceed thus 

^4 




▲ ▲ ▲ Flowers in the abacus. 12 8 Abacus. b b Volutes. 
Caulicoles. o * Bell 12 3 AstragaL d d d Flutes. 

Compose the abacus of three layers, 1, ovolo, 2, fillet, 
3, cyma ; then the bell of the capital must be turned 
out of some close-grained wood, and attached to the 
astragal, composed of three pieces, 1, fillet, 2, astragal, 
3, fillet. The leaves are then to be modelled, as 
described under the head of ornaments, also the flower 
in the abacus ; the volutes and caidicoles in a similar 
manner to that described for consoles. When all are 
prepared, they must be fixed most accurately in their 
places. The bell of the capital must be tinted pre- 
viously, to resemble in colour the rest of the work. 
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Column, Circular. — This description of columns 
must be formed out of very thin paper, rolled ajs close 
as possible to the required lengths and diameters, 
thiiming the paper at the extreme edge with a very 
sharp knife to conceal the join. If the colunms are 
too small to be cleverly rolled, they may be turned as 
described for balusters; should the columns (as in 
classic work,) diminish, then procure a wood core to 
roll the paper round, and when the paper is gummed 
and dry, withdraw the core. It will now be obvious 
that combinations of various descriptions occurring 
so frequently in Gothic work, may easily be 
represented as this column in plan, being 
nothing more than four rolls joined together. 
If the colunms are too small for paper, turn shafts, bases, 
and caps at once ; by this means much unnecessary 
trouble will be saved, and a superior effect produced. 

D. 

Dentils. — Model dentils in the same manner as 
previously described for brackets, cantilevers, <fea 

DoHE. — Whatever the shape of the dome you wish 
to model may be, a pattern on which to form it had 
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best be turned in wood ; this forms a basis upon 
which the paper casing may remain imtil dry, and then 
the mould may be removed. It has not been thought 
necessary within the limits of this work to include 
the development of the various shapes of domes and 
cupolas, the student being deemed master of this 
branch of science. If, however, he should not be, any 
work on practical geometry will supply his wants. 

Doors. — A copious description of the manner of 
modelling doors is given in those described for the 
House, page 51, ante, 

F. 

Flutes. — In order to flute a column, we proceed 
thus : first roll the column up as before described, 
taking care to have it smaller than if plain, to allow the 
fluted piece to make up the required diameter ; then 
prepare a piece of paper (one thickness will do), cut it 
of sufficient size to go once round the colimm, and 
join exactly ; upon this piece carefully space or mark 
out the divisions of the flutings. Now procure a piece 
of soft straight-grained deal, perfectly free from knots, 
and with some blunt, round-headed instrument (one 
of the modelling tools, or a piece of ivory filed smooth,) 
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indent the wood with a groove the exact length of the 
required flute, upon which (the paper having been 
previously damped only) , press it into the wood groove 
all along the flute with the same tool the groove was 
made with, and so proceed with each in succession, 
gumming them to the column when dry. 

H. 

Hollows. — In forming hollows in mouldings, &c., 
if large, proceed as described under the head of Arch ; 
if small, first cut by means of the " adjusting straight- 
edge," an angle, thus, \^ ; and then with a curved 
ivory tool give it the required concavity by pressure 
along the whole length of the previously cut angle. 

Hood Mould. — These may be cut with the 
** knife-compass," and the mouldings worked by fitting 
a piece of ivory filed to the required form in lieu of the 
knife ; they must be slightly gummed upon the under- 
side to the cutting-board, to keep them steady while 
being worked. 

I. 

Ironwork. — May be represented in either paper, 
tea-lead, thin sheet copper, or wire, depending on size 
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and form ; perhaps the easiest and best material for 
general purposes is tea-lead, i. e., the lead with which 
the tea chests are lined. 

0. 

Ornaments. — Under this head is included every 
description of foliage, leaves, &c. All the leaves, <fec., 
must be carefully drawn and cut out, and then indented 
on either side, as concavity or convexity is desired, in 
a similar manner to the operation of fluting a column, 
with the diflferent ivory modelling tools on a piece of 
soft yielding deal Bosses, crocketts, finials, festoons, 
wreaths, in short every description of foliage, and even 
sculpture in bas-relief, may be beautifully modelled by 
these simple means. 



Tracery Window. — The general method of model- 
ling windows of this description is very simple, but 
the practice difficult. First, paper upon which you 
intend to cut out any tracery, must be pressed closer 
together than that used for ordinary work, so as to 
afford more assistance to the knife when cutting on 
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the splay. Having drawn the design of your window, 
proceed to cut out all the interstices with knife No. 3; 
then splay down from the nosing with knives Nos. 1 
and 2, as each may be found useful, cutting through 
with one stroke, or rather with a succession of short 
strokes right through on the slant, boldly and without 
leaving a jagged edge ; afterwards smooth your work 
with ivory or agate. You had better place the pieces 
that came from between the midlions while cutting 
the splay, in their places again between the muUions, 
to offer resistance to the knife and prevent them 
bending. The eyes may be successfully formed by 
packing-needles of diamond shape, fixed in a handle. 



END OF IHB QL08SART. 
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TO THE READER. 

It will have afforded the Author sincere grati- 
fication if the contents of this little work have 
found favour in the eyes of the Reader, and have 
been a ready help to him in his efforts in Archi- 
tectural Modelling. Next to the pleasure of 
learning, is that of imparting knowledge. The 
Author has endeavoured, to the best of his ability, 
to render all his instructions clear and practical, 
at the same time divesting them of all unnecessary 
technicalities, and rendering them as terse as 
possible. 

FINIS. 
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LITIES OF gTONE, by Ii©ut.-Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne, 
Bart., G.C.B., R.E ls.6d, 

42. COTTAiStB BUILDING, ot Hints tot Improving th« 

Dwellings of the Labouring Classes . . . .1^. 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE WORKS, A Treatise 

on, by E. Dobs<»i, C Jl Is, 

46. LIMES. CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETE, MAS- 
TICS, &c., by G. R. Bumell, CJL .... la. 

57, 68. WARMING AND VENTILATION, by Charles Tom-, 

linson, 2 vols, in 1 2s, 

111*. ARCHES, PIERS, AND BUTTRESSES, the Principles 

oi their Constmctioa, by William Bland . . Is. ^. 

116. ACOUSTICS; the Distribution of Soimd, by T. Roger 

Smith, Architect Is.Qd, 

123. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, a Treatise founded on 

Dr. Robison's Work Is.Qd. 

12^. ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES to the preceding . 4s. Od,. 
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4 SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL WORKS. 

124. EOOFS FOB PUBLIC AND PBIVATE BUILDINGS, v 
founded on Dr. Eobi8on*B Work . . . . Is.Qd. 

134*. IRON BOOFS of Becent Construction — a SerieB of 

Descriptive Plates 4*. 6c?. 

127. ABCHITECTUBAL MODELLING, Practical Instruc- 

tions in the Art U,^. 

128, 129. VITBUVIUS ON CIVIL, MILITABY, AND 

NAVAL ABCHITECTUBE, translated by Joseph Gwilt, 
ALTchitect, witii Illustrative Plates, by the Author and 
Joseph Ghfindj, 2 vols, in 1 5«« 

laO. 0BECIAN ABCHITECTUBE, Principles of Beauty in, 

by the Earl of Aberdeen Is. 

132. EBECTION OP DWELMNG-HOUSES, with Specifica- 
tions, Quantities of Materiab, Ac., by S. H. brooks, 
27 Plates 2s, 6d. 



MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 

83. OBANBS AND MACHINEBY FOB LIFTING HEAVY 
WEIGHTS, the Art of Constructing, by Joseph Glynn, 
OJB Is, 

34. STEAM ENGINE, by Dr. Lardner I*. 

43. TUBULAB AND OTHEB IBON GIBDEB BBIDGES, 
including the Britannia and Conway Bridges, by G. D. 
Dempsey , . Is, 

417, 48, 49. LIGHTHOUSES, their Construction and Illumina- 
tion, by Allan Stevenson, CJS., 3 vols, in 1 . . ,33, 

59. I^EAM BOILEBS, their Construction and Management, 

by B. Armstrong, C.E. Is, 

C2. BATTiWAYS, Principles of Construction, by Sir E. Stephen- 
son Is. Qd, 

e2». EAILWAY WOBKING IN GREAT BBITAIN AJfD 
IRELAND, Statistics, Bevenue, Accounts, &c., by E. D. 

Chattaway Is, 

(Vols. 62 and 62* bound in 1, 2s. 6d.) 

67, 68. CLOCK AND WATCH MAKING, including Church 
Clocks and BeUs, by Edmund Beckett Denison, M.A., 
with an Appendix, 2 vols, in 1 . . . ,36, M, 

78* 79. STEAM AND LOCOMOTION, on tiie Principle of 
connecting Science witii Practice, by John Sewell, L.E. 
2 vols, in 1 28, 

78». LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, a Treatise on, by G. Drysdale 

Dempsey, CJB! Is, 6^. 

79». ILLUSTBATIONS TO THE ABOVE . . . 4s,ed. 
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SCIENTIFIC AM^ MECHANICAL. WORKS. & 

98,98*. MECHANISM AND IME GONSiJEUCTION OF 
MACHINES, by Thonu^BakeE, C.E.; and TOOLS AND 
MACHINES, by James Naaa^, C.B., mtb 220 Wood- 
cute 2s. 6d, 

114. MACHINEEY, ite Constnwtion and Working, by 0. D. 

Abel, C.B l«.6i- 

116. ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES TO THE ABOVE, 4to. 7a. Qd. 



CIVIL ENCI4N££R4I40. 



13, 14, 16, 15*. CIVIL ENGHNEEEINa, by Henry Law, O.E., 

3 vols. ; with a Supplement by G. B. Bumell, JE. ; 

4 vcdfl. in 1 4s. Qd. 

29. DRAININa DISTRICTS AND LANDS, the Art of, by 

G. D. Dempsey, C.E . 1#. 

(With No. 30, Drainaqb and Sbwaqb ofTowns, 2 vols, in 1, 2^. 6d.) 

31. WELL-SINKING AND BORING, by John G. Swindell, 

revised by G.B.Bupnell,C.B. . , . . . Is. 

46. ROAD-MAKING, the Construction and Repair, by S. C. 
Hughes and H. Law, C.B., and G^n. Sir J. Burgoyne, 
Bart., G.C.B., R.E le.Gd, 

60, 61. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, by T. 

Baker, C.E., 2 vols, in 1 2s. 

63, 64, 65. AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS, FIMJ) EN- 
GINES, MACHINERY, AND IMPLEMENTS, by G. 
H. Andrews, 3 vols, in 1 • 3s. 

66. CLAY LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS, by Professor Do- 
naldson, AJB). Is. 

77*. ECONOMY OF FUEL, by T. S. Prideaux . . .Is. 

80*, 81*. EMBANTKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, with 
Examples of actual Embankments and Sea Walls, by 
John Wiggins, F.G.S., 2 vols, in 1 . . . .2s. 

82, 82*. POWER OF WATER, as applied to the Driving of 
Mills, and Giving Motion to Turbines, and other Hy- 
drostatic Machines, by Joseph Glym», F.R.S., C.E. . 2s. 

82**, 83*, 83 bis. COAL GAS, its Manufacture and Dis^ibu- 

tion, by Samuel Hu^^iesi, C.E 3s. 

82***. WATER-WORKS FOR THE SUPPLY OF CIMBS 

AND TOWNS, by Samuel Hughes^ C J!. ... St. 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, A RANGING THE 

LINE without the Mamet, by T. Fenwick, Coal Vieww^ 
with Improvements and Additions by T. Baker, C.B. 2s. 6(f. 

118, 119. CIVIL EN^INBBRING IN NORTH AMERICA, 

by D. Stoveneon, C.B., 2 vols, in 1 . . . .3s. 
120. HYDRAULIC ENGLOaSlRING, by <]^. R. Bumell, CB^ ^ 
2 Tds. in 1 • a«. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL WOBKS. 

121, 122. BIVEES AND OX^BBJBNTS, from tiid Italian of 
Paul Priei, and a Treatise on NAViaABLE CANALS, 
AND EIVERS THAT CARRY SAND AND MUD 2«. Qd. 

125, 126. COMBUSTION OF COAL, AND THE PREVEN- 
TION OP SMOKE, by Charles Wye Williams, M.LC.E. 3s. 



SHIP-BUILDING AND NAVIGATION. 

51, 52, 53. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, Principles of the 
Science, and their Practical Application to Naval Con- 
struction, by J. Peake, N.A., 3 vols, in 1 . . , Ss. 

63». SHIPS AND BOATS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER 
SERVICE, the Principles of Construction, by Captain 
H. A. Sommerfeldt Is. 

53*». ATLAS OF 14 PLATES TO THE PRECEDING, 

Drawn to a Scale for Practice . . . , 7s. 6d, 

64. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, and RIGGING OF SHIPS, 

by R. Kipping, N.A. ...... Is. ed. 

64». IRON SHIP-BUILDING, by John Grantham, CJ). 2s. 6d. 

54*». ATLAS OF 24 PLATES TO THE PRECEDING 

VOLUME 22s. 6d. 

80, 81. MARINE ENGINES AND THE SCREW, by R. 

Murray, C.E., 2 vols, in 1 . . . . . 2s.e<L 

83 bis. SHIPS AND BOATS, the Principles of Construction, 

by W. Bland, of Hartlip . . . . • .1*. 

106. SHIPS' ANCHORS FOR ALL SERVICES, by George 

Cotsell, N JL ls.6d. 



ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND THEIR 

USE, by J. F. Heather, MA. 1*; 

55, 56. NAVIGATION; tte Sailor's Sea Book: How to Keep 
the Log and Work it off, &c.; Law of Storms, and Ezpli^ 
nation of Terms 2$. 

£!♦, READY RECKONER for the Measurement of Land, its 
Valuation, and the Price of Labour, by A. Arman, 
Schoolmaster Is. 6c2. 

76, 77. GEOMETRY, DESCRIPTIVE, with a Theory of Sha- 
dows and Perspective, andaDescrii>tion of the Principles 
and Practice or Isometrical Projection, by J. F. HeatW, 
M.A., 2 vols, in 1 2s. 

85. EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC : Questions of Interest, 

Annuities, Ac., by W. Hipsley !«• 
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SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL WORKS. 7 - 

86». EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC: Tables fortheCalculatioii 
of Simple Interest, with Logrithms for Compound Inte- 
rest, and Annuities, by W. Hipsley . . . .1*. 

86, 87. ALGEBRA, by James Haddon, MjL., 2 vols, in 1 . 2f. 

86», 87*. ELEMENTS OP ALGEBRA, Key to the, by Prof. 

Young Is, 6d. 

88, 89. GEOMETRY, Principles of, by Henry Law, C.B., 

2 vols, in 1 2f . 

90. GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL, by James Hann . . I*. 

91, 92. PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by 

Prof. James Hann, 2 vols, in 1 {The two divisions sepa- 
rately. Is, each) 29. 

93. MENSURATION, by T. Baker, C JS U. 

94, 96. LOGARITHMS, Tables of ; with Tables of Natural 

Sines, Co-sines, and Tangents, by H. Law, CJS., 2 vols. 

in 1 2s, ^: 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, by T. Baker, C.E. . . 1*. 
99, 100. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 

by Professor Young, 2 vob. in 1 29. 

100». NAVIGATION TABLES, oompUed for Practical Use 

with the preceding volume \s, 6d, 

101. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, by Mr. Woolhouse, 

F.RJL.S 1*. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, by H. Cox, MX . . .1*. 

104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Examples of, by J. 

Haddon, MJL Is, 

105. ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, AND TRIGONOMETRY, 

First Mnemonical Lessons in, by the Rev. T. P. Kirk- 
man, M JL U.6d. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



60. LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SERVICES, 

by David Gibbons, S.P 1*. 

107. METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, and THE ME- 

TROPOLITAN ACT FOR REGULATING THE 
SUPPLY OF GAS, with Notes . . . . 2s. 6d. 

108. METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS, 1*. 6d. 

110. RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTS applying to Contractors, 

Merchants, and Tradesmen Is. 

111. NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASE PREVEN- 

TION ACT Is. 

113. USE OP FIELD ARTILLERY ON SERVICE, bv 

Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton Maxwell, B.A. . . .Is. M. 
113». MEMOIR ON SWORDS, by the same ....!«. 
83**. CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS . . Is. ed. 

• -^ — ^ 
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NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WOBES. 



[231*5 Series is Jeept in three styles of binding — tJie prices of each 
etre given in columns at the end of the lines.'] 



HISTOBIES, QBAMMABS, AKD DICTIONARIES. 



S-z 



1, 2, 3, 4w OaNfiTITUTIONAL HISTOEY OF 
SsgloDd, by W. B. Hamikon . 

5, e. OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
Greece, ^ E. Levi en, M jL, 2 vcia. in 1 . 

7, 8. OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
Rome, by the Bame, 2 vols, in 1 

9, 10. CHRONOLOGY OP CIVIL AND 
Ecclesiastical Histoiy, Litra^ture, Art, and 
Ciyilization, from the earliest period to the 
present, 2 toIs. in 1 

11. GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLKH LAN- 

GUAGi, by Hyde Clarke, D.C Jj. 
11». HAND-BOOK OF COMPAHATIVB 
Philology, by the same . . 

12, 13. DICTTONARY OP THE ENGLISH 

Language. — ^A new Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Tongue, as spoken and written ; aboye 
100,000 words, or 60,000 more than in any 
existing work, by the same, 3 yols. in 1 

, with the Grammar 

14. GRAMMAR OP THE GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, by H. C. Hamilton 

16, 16. DICTIONARY OF THE GREEK AND 

English Languages, by H. R. Hamilton, 
2 yols. in 1 

17, 18. DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

and Greek Languages, by the same, 2 yola. 

in 1 

GREEK AND ENGLISH 



19, 



and English and Ghreek, 4 yols. in 1 

, with the Greek Grammar 



GRAMMAR op THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 

by the Rey. T. Goodwin, AJB. . 

20, 21. DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN AND 

English Languages, by the same. Yol. I. 

22, 23. DICTIONARY OP THE ENGLISH 

and Latin Languages, by the same. Yol. H. 

, 2 yols. in 1 . 

, with the Latin Grammar 

24. GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCnff LAN- 
GUAGS, by the Lectmrer at Besan^on . 



s.d. 
40 
26 
26 

26 
1 
10 

36 
1 
20 
20 

1 
20 
1 6 



8.d. 
60 
36 
3 6 

36 



46 
66 



60 
60 



46 
66 
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NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



HISTOBIBS, GBAMHABS. AND DICTIONARIBS. 









40 
60 



25. DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 

English Languages, by A. Elwet . Yol. I. 

26. DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

French Languages, by the same. YoL II. 

, 2 vols, in 1 . 

, with the French Grammar . 

27. GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 

GUAGB, by the same 

28. 29. DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN, 

English, and French Languages, by the 
same. Yol. I 

SO, 31. DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, 
Italian, and French Languages, bj the 
same. Yol. 11 

32, 33. DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH, 
Italian, and English Languages, by the 

same. Yol. Ill 

, 3 vols, in 1 . 

f with the Italian Grammar . 

34. GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LAN- 

GUAGE, by the same 

35, 36, 37, 38. DICTIONARY OF THE 

Spanish and English Languages, by the 

same, 4 vols, in 1 

, with the Spanish Grammar . 

39. GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LAN- 

GUAGE, by the Lecturer at Besancon . 

40. CLASSICAL GERMAN READER, from 

the best authors, by the same . 

41, 42, 43. DICTIONARtES op the ENGLISH, 
German, and French Languages, by N. E. 
Hamilton, 3 vols., separately Is. eadi 
, with the German Grammar . 

44^ 45. DICTIONARY OF THE HEBREW 
and English Langua^, containing the 
Biblical and Rabbinical words, 2 vols, 
(together with the Grammar, which may 
be had s^arately for 1^.) by Dr. Bresslau, 
Hebrew Professor 

46. DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

Hebrew Languages. Yol. III. to complete, 

by the same 

, 3 vols, as 2 . 

47. FRENCH AND ENGLISH PHRASE 

Book 



s.d. 
1 
1 6 

1 
20 
20 
20 

1 

40 

1 
1 

30 



70 
30 
1 



i.d. 



36 
46 
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10 6BEEK AKD I^^TIH OIJLSSIO& 

Now in the course of PubUeaMon, 

OBEEE AND LATIN CLASSICS. 

A Series of Tolmnea containiiig the frincipal Greek and Latin AvtlioH,4iC0Qm'> 
panied by Explanatory Notes in EfigHah, principally selected from t&e best snd 
most reeent Gennan CommentatorB, and con^nising an those WOikt that are 
essential for the Scholar and the Pupil, and applicable for the ITniveisities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, E^nbnrgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and I>id)lin; the Colt^ges at 
Betfast, Cofk, Oalway, Winchester, and Eton; and the great Schools at Hanow, 
B«igby» ftc^alfo for Private Tidtloa and lastnictioB, and for the Library. 



LATIN SERIES. 

1. A New LATIN DELECTITS, Extracts from Classioal 

Authorsi with Vocabularies and Explanatory- Notes . Is, 

2. CESAR'S COMMENTARIES on tiie GALLIC WAR; 

with Grammatical and Explanatory Notes in En^ish^ 

and a Geographical Index 28, 

a CORNELIUS NEPOS; with English Notes, &c. . . 1*. 

4. VIRGIL. The Geor|^ Bucolics, and doubtful Works; 

with English Notes Is* 

5. VIRGIL'S .aENEID (on the same plan as the preceding) . 2s. 

6. HORACE. Odes and Epodes; with Englii^ Notes, and 

Analysis and Explanation of the Metres . . .Is. 

7. HORACE. Satires and Epistles ; with English Notes, 4w. 1^. Wt 

8. SALLUST. Conspiracy of CatiKne, Jugurthine War . li. 6«?. 

9. TERENCE. Andrea and Heatttontimorumenos . Is. 6d^ 

10. TERENCE. Phormio, Adelphi, and Hecyra . . . 2y. 

14. CICERO. De Amicitia, de Senectute, and Bmtus . . 2». 

16. LIVY. Books i. to v. in two parts Ss. 

17. LIVY. Books xxi. and xxii I*. 

19. Selections from TIBULLUS, OVID, and PROPERTIUS . 2s. 

20. Selections from SUETONIUS and the later Latin Writers . 2s. 

Preparinfffor Press. 

11. CICERO. Orations against Catiline, for Sulla, for Archia% 

and for the Manilian Law. 

12. CICERO. First and Second Philippics ; Orations for Milov 

for Marcellus, &c. 

13. CICER O. De Officiis. 

15. JUVJfiNAL and PERSIUS. (The ind^icate passages ex- 

punged.) 

18. TACITUS. Agricola ; G^rmania ; and Annals, Book i. 
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CfflEEK Am) LATm CLASSICS. 11 

GREEK SERIES, 

ON A BUflLAB VbAX TO THE LATIIT SEMXEB. 

1. INTBODITCTOinr GBEIX: RTCATiTCTt Qn Abe tame 

plan as the Latin Header la. 

2. Kfi&fOPHON. Anabasis, i. ii. iii U. 

3. XENOPHON. Anabam, ir. t. Ti vii. . . . . 1«. 

4. LUCIAN. Seleet mt^kmws Is, 

-5. HOMEE. Hiad, i. to ¥i. U.M, 

6. HOMER. Hiwi, vii. to ^ Is.Qd, 

7. HOMEE. Hiad, xiii. to xviii U. Qd, 

8. HOMER. Hiad, xix. to mv l8.6d. 

9. HOMER. Odyeeey, i. to vi Is.Gd, 

10. HOMER. Odysaey, TiL to xii. . . . . l«.-6ef. 

11. HOMER. Odyssey, xiii. to xriii Is.Gd. 

12. HOMER. Odyssey, xix. to xxiy. ; and Hymnt . , . 2s. 

13. PLATO. Apology, Crito, and Phaedo .... 2s. 

14. HERODOTUS, i. ii Is.Qd. 

15. HERODOTUS, iii. iv U. ^. 

16. HERODOTUS, t. vi. and part of Tii. . . . Is. 6d. 

17. HERODOTUS. Ramaindar of vii. viii. and ix. . . U. 6d. 

18. SOPHOCLES; (EdipuB Rex Is. 

33. EURIPIDBS; Heeabal , «, 
24. EURIPIDES; Medea / 1*- ^^• 

Nob. 23 and 24 separately, Is. each. 
26. EURIPIDES; Aloeotis 1?. 

41. THUCYDIDES, i < . . U. 

Preparing for Press. 

19. SOPHOCLES ; (Edipus Colonsena. 

20. SOPHOCLES; Antigone. 

21. SOPHOCLES; Aiax. 

22. SOPHOCLES; Philoctetes. 

26. EURIPIDES; Hippolytus. 

27. EURIPIDES; Orestes. 

28. EURIPIDES. Extracts from the remaining plays. 

29. SO PHOCL ES. Extracts from the remaining plays. 

30. iESCHYLUS ; Promethew Yino^os. 

31. jESCHYLUS; Persae. 

32. .SSCHYLUS; Septem contra Thebes. 
S3. iESCHYLUS; Choephwa. 

34. ^SC HYL US; E^un^des. 
36. -iESC HYL US ; Agamemnon. 

36. ^SCHYLUS; Supplices. 

37. PLUTARCH ; Select Lives. 

38. ARISTOPHANES; Clouds. 

39. ARISTOPHANES; IVogs. 

40. ARISTOPHANES ; Selections from tihe remaiiuDg Ccocwdies. 

42. THUCYDIDES, ii. 

43. THEOCRITU:S; Select Idyis. 

44. PINDAR. 
46. ISOCRATES. 
46. HESIOD. . 
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12 WORKS ON MECHANICS AND THE ARTS. 

In 2 Tols. saper-rojal Byo^ price £2 6s., doth gilt» 

TOMLINSON'S CYCLOPEDIA OF USEFUL AETS. Mechani- 
cal and Chemical, Manufacturee, Mininct and Engineering; 
with 40 Shigrayings on Steel, and 2,477 Woodcuts. 



In 3 Tola, royal 4to., price £A 14s. 6<?., 

TBEDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGHNE ; Its Principles, Prac- 
tice, and Construction. Illnstrated by upwards oi 200 £n- 
grayings, and 160 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 



In 1 Tol. demy 4to., price £i 11«. 6^., 

HICHOLSON'S CARPENTER'S GUIDE. Edited by Jomc Hat, 
Esq., Architect, LiyerpooL Illustrated by numerous Engrayings. 



In 1 Tol. post 8to., price 10s. 6<f., oloth, 

A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN AUT; Edited and illustrated 
by P. W. Faieholt, F.S.A., Author of " Costume in England," 
&o. ; Honorary Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Nor- 
mandy, Poitiers, and Picardy ; and Corresponding Member of 
the »QNciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. Illustrated by 500 
Engrayings. 

In demy 4to., price 12s., oloth lettered, 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING: Illustrated 
by Examples from the Works of Vandyke and other Artists. 
By John Bubnet, F.R.S., Author of "Letters on Landscape 
Paintin^j," " Rembrandt and his Works," Ac. &c. With 12 
Engrayings on Steel. Be-edited, and with an Appendix, by 
Henry Mubrat, F.SJL. 



In demy 4to., price 12s., cloth lettered, 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS, Exjjlained in 
Letters on the Theory and Practice of the Art, and illustrated 
by Examples from tlie sereral Schools. By John Bubnbt, F JI.S., 
Author of " Practical Hints on Painting," " Rembrandt and 
his Works," &c. &c. Re-edited, with an Appendix, by Hbnbt 
Murray, F.SX Illustrated with 11 Steel f&igraTlngs. 



In i ToL demy Syo., price 5s., 

THE SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE : Being a Progressiye Course of 
Instruction in Linear Perspectiye, both Theoretical and Prao- 
tioaL Specially^ designed for the Use of Schools. By J. R. 
DicRSEB, Principal Drawing Master to ihid City of London 
School; to the Normal College for Training Teachers of the 
British and Foreign School Society. Illustrated with many 
Woodcuts and 40 Engrayed Plates. 
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